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THE ADVENTURES OF GABRIEL 
IN HIS SEARCH FOR MR. SHAW 


PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN 


Tr will surprise no one, least of all Mr. Shaw 
himself, to learn that his activities have attracted 
no little attention in Heaven. Indeed I am 
able, by means with which I will not burden 
the reader, to report a conversation between St. 
Peter and Gabriel which shows how exceptional 
is the interest which he has aroused. When I say 
“report,” I must, of course, be understood in a 
sense which is far from being literal. It would 
be impossible to reproduce the communications 
of celestial intelligences with one another in 
such a way as to be intelligible to human beings, 
and if I venture to translate them into the 
terms of human conversation I hope the reader 
will forgive me. I have no fear about the 
forgiveness of the celestial intelligences them- 
selves, for I know they have a sense of humour. 


‘Have you been following the recent events 
on earth?” asked Peter one day, when he and 
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Gabriel had finished discussing more important 
matters. 

“To tell the truth,” replied Gabriel, “I have 
been rather slack about them lately. I find the 
longer one looks at them the more monotonous 
they become. I thought at one time the War 
meant the beginning of something fresh, and 
perhaps better, in human affairs, but last time 
T had a look at them they seemed to be settling 
down again into much the same old rut. 
Personally, I find them rather boring.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Peter, ‘‘but 
I have been rather perplexed lately by a strange 
noise which comes from a man named Shaw.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Gabriel, with a 
smile, “‘you mustn’t get over-conscientious. 
Of course there is someone making a noise-— 
there always is. You ought to have got used 
to that by now.” 

“T shouldn’t worry about mere noise, natur- 
ally,” replied Peter, “but there is something 
queer about this particular Shaw noise. In fact, 
you can’t call it a ‘particular’ noise. There 
seem to be so many different kinds of noise 


coming from him. I like a certain coherence in 
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noise, if I may use the phrase. In fact, the man 
Shaw suggests a very interesting problem. 
Which is, so to speak, the real noise?” 

“Inother words,” interjected Gabriel, ‘which 
is the real Shaw?” 

“Precisely,” replied Peter. “And that brings 
me to the point which I wanted to bring up. 
Do you think you could go down and look into 
the problem? I am sure that if you gave a day 
or two to it you could clear up the Shaw 
mystery.” 

“Well,” said Gabriel, “I don’t like the 
suggestion. You have aroused some faint curi- 
osity in my mind by what you have said about 
this noisy person, but I really doubt whether it 
will be worth the trouble. Besides, I find it 
most irksome to bring myself down to the 
human level. It will be a strain. I was never 
much good at talking down to people.” 

“As a personal favour,” urged Peter, ‘‘I beg 
you to go down and see what you can do. I shall 
never be at peace until I know what Shaw is 
really like. You know how little things like that 
worry you.” 

“If you feel like that,” replied Gabriel, “I 
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can’t refuse. I don’t mind giving a week-end 
to the job.” 

With this our information ends, and we must 
suppose that the complacent Archangel de- 
parted to make arrangements for his terrestrial 
adventure. 


I 


At any rate, we next find Gabriel on earth 
and strangely altered from his normal appear- 
ance. He has set about his task with character- 
istic thoroughness, and now presents himself to 
the discerning reader as a private inquiry agent. 
He has donned the garments of seedy respect- 
ability which are the badge of that tribe. 
Slightly baggy trousers and a slightly battered 
bowler hat conceal the brightness of his form, 
but he has not been able to disguise himself 
completely. In his eyes are clear intelligence 
and humour such as never shone from any 
earthly detective. 

We do not know anything about the first 
stages of his investigation, or how he got on to 
the track of the elusive Shaw. The preliminary 
work and adventures are dark to us, but we are 
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able to follow him throughout the closing stage 
up to the strange end of his inquiry. 

He has reached the edge of the Shavian 
wilderness, within which, somewhere, the real 
Mr. Shaw is concealed. As he looks.at it he 
feels daunted, for it seems to be a terrain without 
plan and without track. True, there are not a 
few inviting paths which promise good going, 
but Gabriel has already found that they lead 
nowhere. They lure the traveller into some 
impenetrable thicket. Every path seems to be 
a cul de sac. 

The wilderness itself is a strange confusion of 
sights and sounds. Every kind of tree and shrub 
is represented, and all are mixed up together in 
a bewildering way. Tropical jungleandnorthern 
pines grow together, and here and there appears 
above the vegetation the ruin of some ancient 
temple or palace. But of habitable dwelling 
there is no sign. The sounds which come from 
the wilderness are no less perplexing. Every 
sort of noise seems to be mingled in the dull 
murmur. At times the sweet song of some bird, 
perhaps a nightingale, makes itself heard, but 
only for a moment—it is soon drowned in the 
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screech of parrots, or the roar of a lion, as it 
seems, or in the eerie laughter of some hunting 
animal, 

Tt must be confessed that even Gabriel’s heart 
sank when he contemplated the Shavian wil- 
derness. Had he undertaken a task beyond his 
powers? How find the real Shaw in this howling 
desert? How begin to pick up a clue where all 
was confused? 

While Gabriel was pondering on these diffi- 
culties and casting about for some line of action, 
his attention was caught by a noise which 
detached itself, as it were, from the confused 
murmurs of the forest. It was a booming sound, 
and the celestial detective soon discovered why 
it was different from the animal cries and bird 
songs. It had regularity and rhythm. Here, 
thought Gabriel, is the sign of at least rudi- 
mentary intelligence, and since it offered the 
only clue, he set off in the direction of the sound. 

By some good fortune the path which he 
chose, though it wound in a distressing manner 
through thick undergrowth, and seemed often 
on the point of ceasing altogether, never actually 


disappeared, and at length Gabriel knew that 
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he was on the right way, because the noise 
became almost deafening. With beating heart 
he pushed aside the bushes, feeling that the 
mystery of the forest was about to be revealed. 
He looked into a small glade, which was 
almost completely filled by a tall, thin man with 
a white beard, who was busily engaged in 
beating a drum which was almost as tall, and 
considerably broader, than himself. It was no 
mere perfunctory performance which was thus 
proceeding in solitude, With all his experience 
of heavenly orchestras, Gabriel had never seen 
a drum beaten with such gusto and absorbing 
passion. Putting his fingers in his ears, he 
advanced into the glade, and, with a courteous 
bow, addressed the tall, bearded drummer. 
"Excuse me, sir; I am in search of Mr. Shaw, 
and I venture to ask if that is your name?” 
This polite advance produced no effect upon 
the drummer, probably because he was unable 
to hear anything but the noise which he himself 
was making. 
Gabriel repeated his request in louder tones, 
and finally with the utmost effort of his lungs, 
but with the same absence of result. Perhaps 
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his experience of heaven had not accustomed 
him to patience; at any rate he soon became 
weary of ineffectual bawling, and, seizing the 
drumstick, wrenched it violently from the vener- 
able performer’s hand. 

*SAre you Mr. Shaw?” he shouted, with some 
heat. 

“Why, of course. Who else could I be?” 

“Well, then,” replied Gabriel, ‘why do you 
make this infernal din?” 

“That is easy,” replied Mr. Shaw. “I should 
have thought any fool could have seen that I do 
it to call attention to myself. And, you observe, 
T have succeeded. I have called your attention.” 

“Forgive me,” replied Gabriel, “if I am a 
little obtuse, but I should like to ask you why 
you want to call attention to yourself. Is it, so 
to speak, an ‘end in itself,’ or have you some 
other purpose in view?” 

“Don’t let us have these outworn phrases, 
I beg,” replied Mr. Shaw. “I have demon- 
strated that there is no such thing as an end in 
itself. Life is always moving on, as I have so 
often remarked. ‘The golden rule is that there 
is no golden rule.’ Surely you must have come 
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across that saying of mine. If you want to know, 
I make this noise to get people to listen to me 
when I say things like that. It’s no good having 
great ideas unless you can get them heard.” 

“This is very interesting,” replied Gabriel, 
“¥ should like to pursue this subject, with your 
permission. I should have thought that all this 
noise would have drowned any observations 
which you tried to make. You know, while the 
drum is going, no one can hear anything else. 
Besides, do you not find that the din interferes 
with your mental processes? Personally, I know 
that I have to be quiet to think things out and 
get my thoughts coherent. But perhaps you 
are more happily constituted.” 

“T shall waste no more time on you,” re- 
sponded Mr. Shaw rudely. “You don’t belong 
to my world, ‘Thinking things out,’ ‘coherence 
of ideas’! Why, you will be talking about 
‘absolute truth’ soon! Go away and become a 
modern man and then I will argue with you.” 

We have already hinted that Gabriel was not 
excessively patient, and the suggestion that they 
are not modern is peculiarly exasperating to 
celestial intelligences; it is not surprising that 
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the Archangelic detective lost his temper, and, 
raising the drumstick, burst the drum with a 
single blow. 

A surprising effect followed. Gabriel could 
hardly trust his eyes. Shaw had vanished. 
There remained the enormous drum with a 
gaping hole, and himself standing, rather 
foolishly, with the stick in his hand; but the 
drummer had disappeared. Search in the sur- 
rounding thickets failed to disclose any trace of 
him, and repeated calls for Mr. Shaw produced 
no response but echo—unless there was a faint 
sound of elvish laughter, which might have been 
the wind. 

Satisfied that the object of his search was not 
in the vicinity, Gabriel sat on a fallen tree to 
collect his thoughts. For some moments he 
remained lost in reflexion. But at last, springing 
up, he uttered his conclusions aloud. 

“No drum, no Shaw. That means that the 
Shaw I saw was not real. He was an illusory 
appearance—a figment. I must search farther 
in the wilderness—but where? No clue exists. 
Must I wander at random through the 
maze?” 
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At this moment the elvish laughter which he 
thought he had heard before sounded clear and 
and unmistakable on the left. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Gabriel, still grasping the 
drumstick, rushed in the direction from which 
it seemed to come. 

Luckily the path along which he sped was 
comparatively broad and well defined, so that, 
though he almost tripped over straying bramble 
branches more than once, Gabriel was able to 
keep up a good pace, and in fact gather such 
momentum that he burst into a little clearing of 
the wood and almost fell over a log before he 
was aware of the obstacle. The shock of stub- 
bing his toes against the log was nothing 
compared to the mental disturbance which 
awaited him, for there, on the far side of the 
clearing, sat the same Mr. Shaw who had dis- 
appeared so mysteriously a few minutes before. 
At least, he seemed to be the same. There was 
the same face, the same spare body, and the 
same beard. But the individual who now pre- 
sented himself to the astonished gaze of the 
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detective had every appearance of having been 
there for some time. He was seated on a rustic 
seat, and showed no signs of breathlessness. 
Indeed he was peacefully occupied, for his arm 
encircled a prepossessing young woman, whose 
head reclined upon his breast in a languorous 
manner. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Gabriel, em- 
barrassed. 

“What for?” asked Mr. Shaw. 

“Well,” replied Gabriel, “you seem to be 
making love, and I apologise for my intrusion. 
I was looking for Mr. Shaw.” 

“You have found him,” replied the amorous 
gentleman on the seat. 

“T will retire until a more suitable occasion,” 
said Gabriel, still somewhat embarrassed. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Shaw. “I prefer to 
do this kind of thing in public. The ridiculous 
old romantic superstition about privacy has 
been exploded. You are evidently an old- 
fashioned person. If you like to stay you will 
have an illustration of the proper way of making 
love. With your permission I will resume my 
remarks where you interrupted me.” 
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Whereupon Mr. Shaw withdrew his eyes from 
Gabriel, and, fixing them on empty space, 
began at what seemed to be the middle of a 
lecture. 

‘As I was saying, my dear, we have seen 
through the old convention that man was the 
pursuer and woman the pursued. We can look 
facts in the face and admit that woman is the 
predatory animal. You have caught me—at 
least for a time—and I feel towards you the 
emotion which poets like Shakespeare and 
similar antiquated weavers of words used to call 
‘love.’ But we can go a little deeper than that. 
Our individualities are of little importance. 
What is happening is that the Life Force is 
making use of us for its own ends. It has taught 
you unconsciously to put forth all your arts and 
wiles to entangle me in your net, and it has 
caused me to forget the really serious things 
on which my mind is constantly working, and 
to become little better than an amorous draper’s 
assistant. When the Life Force has finished with 
us we shall no doubt be quite normal again, 
and laugh at ourselves, or, more probably, 
forget cach other.” 
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“What do you think of that?” inquired Shaw, 
turning to Gabriel. “Rather better than the 
old stuff about eternal devotion, I think. I could 
go on like that for hours.” 

“I do not doubt it,” replied Gabriel cour- 
teously. ‘In fact, I can see no reason why you 
should ever stop. But, if I may suggest a 
criticism, is not your method rather lacking in 
fervour? I mean, does it not rather fail on the 
side of personal appeal?” 

“T have not found it so,” replied Mr. Shaw 
modestly. “Indeed, quite the contrary, as my 
published works will show you. And in this 
case, as you see, it works perfectly.” 

“T am afraid,” said Gabriel, “that I am not 
qualified to offer an opinion on the subject, but 
there is one minor circumstance in the present 
case which seems to have escaped your notice.” 

‘What is that?” inquired Mr. Shaw shortly. 

“The young woman,” replied Gabriel, “‘ap- 
pears to be fast asleep.” 

The effect of this remark was electrifying. 
With a sudden exclamation, which might have 
been a roar of rage, Mr. Shaw leapt from his 


seat. But that was the least of the marvels, for 
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his form began to dislimn before Gabricl’s 
incredulous eyes. It became rapidly more 
tenuous until it was but an outline in the air, 
and finally melted quite away. 

Before Gabriel had time to collect his wits in 
the face of this phenomenon the young woman 
began to stir. The removal of Mr. Shaw’s arm 
had caused her head to bump against the back 
of the seat, and she awoke. With what seemed 
to Gabriel a charming gesture, she stretched 
herself, rubbed her eyes, and jumped up. 

“What a funny dream,” she cried. “I dreamt 
that a perfect lamb of an old gentleman was 
making love to me. But, goodness, how the old 
dear did prose.” 

She burst into a laugh which Gabriel thought 
rather attractive, and ran off through the forest. 

The detective would have been glad to see 
more of her—she seemed at least more pleasing 
than the elusive Mr. Shaw—but he could not 
persuade himself that she was likely to be 
running after that distinguished person. Indeed, 
the acute mind of the Archangel deduced from 
her remarks that she would be more inclined to 
run away from him. 
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Once more the trail was lost, and the 
inquiry seemed at a standstill. Gabriel was 
about to sit on the rustic seat in some 
dejection of spirit when he heard again the 
strange unearthly laughter, coming, as it 
appeared, from the air itself, which had 
guided him before. Without hesitation he 
dashed through the bushes in the direction 
from which it came. 

Before long he struck a smooth path, along 
which he ran with reckless speed. Turning 
round a sharp corner, he came suddenly upon 
the recumbent body ofa man. Though Gabriel 
had made a good deal of noise, the man who 
was lying on the ground seemed to be unaware 
of his presence, and the detective soon saw the 
reason of this unconcern. The man’s head was 
stuck out of a small opening in the bushes and 
his attention was absorbed in watching some- 
thing which was happening just in front of him. 
Gabriel wasted no time on him, but, stepping 
carefully over his body, emerged into a circular 
space which was free from undergrowthbut 
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bordered on the far side by several trees of 
considerable size. 

A singular circumstance of this place was that 
out of all the bushes peered faces. The man 
over whom Gabriel had stepped was one of a 
large company. The faces were all directed 
towards the trees, and there was a lookYof 
combined fear and admiration upon them 
which was strangely exasperating. A hasty 
glance showed that men and women were in 
the silent crowd, though children did not 
appear to be present. Gabriel had the fantastic 
thought that the Man in the Moon had brought 
his whole grown-up family, which was very 
large. 

What was the object of their enthralled 
interest? This was soon evident. Gabriel was 
not surprised to see the now-familiar bearded 
figure of Mr. Shaw come from behind one of 
the trees. He had suspected that the moon-faced 
and shy audience was not unconnected with his 
quarry. But Gabriel was startled by the appear- 
ance of the tree trunks on a closer view. To 
each one was bound with rope a human figure. 
What was even more surprising was that these 
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men,'tied up as if for sacrifice, were all dressed 
in the most respectable clothes. They seemed 
to be representatives of the chief learned pro- 
fessions. Here was a cleric, either a bishop or 2 
dean, to judge by the rather ridiculous hat 
and apron which he wore. Next to him was 
obviously a doctor, wearing still the tall hat 
which is the badge of the more distinguished 
members of that mystery. With a shock Gabriel 
realised that some kind of torture was about to 
be practised on the bodies of the élite of the 
clerical, medical, and legal professions. He 
determined, at all costs, to interfere before some 
dreadful deed was done in the sunshine of the 
pleasant glade. But before he could carry out 
his intention Mr. Shaw stepped forward with a 
commanding but unnecessary gesture for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Shaw in a 
loud tone, “I must call you by those names of 
opprobrium, because nothing would induce me 
to. recognise as ‘comrades’ persons of such 
limited intelligence as you. You have well 
earned the titles of lady and gentleman by 
your fatuous muddle-headedness, your sheep- 
like slavery to fashion in words and thoughts, 
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and your disgusting worship of good form. I 
have often wondered why I take the trouble 
to try to enlighten men and women who are 
so patently incapable of enlightenment. At 
least no one can say that I have concealed my 
contempt for you; but I have found that the 
more rudely I speak to you the more you crowd 
to hear me; and though, of course, I could 
never feel really at home except in the company 
of Supermen, there is a certain strange satis- 
faction to be gained even in discoursing to nit- 
wits, provided there are enough of them. In 
short, I have turned the line of that old bore 
Milton, ‘fit audience let me find, though few’ 
upside down (like most other things it looks 
much better that way), and have adopted the 
more sensible motto, ‘Large audience let me 
find, though unfit.’ With these preliminary re- 
marks I turn to the subject on which I will 
address you. 

“I shall make one more attempt to deliver 
you from the tyrants who make fools of you. 
T have here, securely bound to the trees, some 
excellent specimens of ecclesiastics, doctors, and 
lawyers. I observe with contempt that, though 
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they are now quite harmless, you ail keep well 
under cover, with the exception of this man 
(turning to Gabriel) who looks like an un- 
usually intelligent private detective.” 

Gabriel bowed an embarrassed acknowledge- 
ment of this compliment; but Mr. Shaw was 
already immersed again in the current of his 
speech. 

“I shall demonstrate that these professional 
mystifiers are either very ignorant or very cun- 
ning men who trade on your fears and your 
incurable mental laziness.” 

Here Mr. Shaw produced from his pocket a 
large hatpin of antiquated design. 

‘With this little instrument I shall show you 
that you can stick pins into them with impunity 
and elicit from them nothing more than the 
natural expression of baffled rage. 

‘*We have here,” resumed Mr. Shaw, pointing 
to a figure which wore an apron over a rounded 
contour, “one of our brightest bishops. I will 
not call you ‘My Lord,’ because such titles are 
a part of the stock-in-trade by which you hold 
your position in men’s estimation. You bishops 
go about preaching a deity whose proper name 
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is ‘Nobodaddy.’ You probably know very well 
that the Bible is a collection of ancient and now 
unimportant legends. Yet you never say so. 
You have enough money to buy my books, and 
probably enough intelligence to understand half 
of them. I have explained to you over and over 
again, in the language of the day, where you 
get off. But do you do it? Not you! You stay 
there, carrying on the old concern; talking the 
wearisome old Janguage which means nothing. 
And when I write a little tract to show that 
the myths of your creed are not plausible enough 
to take in an intelligent black girl, either you 
don’t read it, or, if you do, you keep very quiet 
about it. You are a dangerous encumbrance.” 

With these words Mr. Shaw took a firm hold 
of the hatpin and jabbed it firmly into the 
gaitered shins of his victim. 

A curious cry broke from the punctured 
divine—half scream, half squeak. 

Gabriel stepped forward, on the impulse to 
prevent further torture, but stopped when he 
had advanced two steps. It occurred to him 
that he had often thought how salutary a little 
persecution would be for the dignitaries of the 
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Church, and though hatpins had perhaps hardly 
the dreadful dignity of the rack or the thumb- 
screw, it might be that they were the best 
modern substitute for the antiquated instru- 
ments of spiritual warfare. 

Besides, he had noticed one curious fact which 
intrigued him. The shriek of the bishop was 
not, so to speak, reflected on his countenance. 
No spasm of agony marred those smooth 
features. The complacent expression remained 
unruffled. This control of the facial muscles, 
combined with the absence of control of the 
vocal chord, struck Gabriel as one of the most 
singular circumstances in a strange adventure. 

Mr. Shaw was unaware of Gabriel’s impulsive 
movement, because he had already turned to 
the next captive, who, it seemed, was a dis- 
tinguished physician. Mr. Shaw, rather in the 
manner of a showman, indicated the black- 
coated figure, whose tall hat had tilted in a 
rakish manner on one side, with a contemptuous 
gesture, and spoke in ringing tones to the 
encircling audience, which was now. plucking 
up courage and beginning to thrust heads and 
shoulders out from the covering bushes. 
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“You have here,” said Mr. Shaw, “one of 
the most pitiable of creatures. He is a man 
who is financially interested in disease. He 
belongs to a class which depends for its sub- 
sistence on illness. If disease were abolished 
there would be no doctors. Can you be sur- 
prised if human beings in this position act for 
their own advantage? You invite them to make 
capital, or at least a good income, out of your 
fears. And they do it. Not even an Archangel 
could resist the temptation.” 

Gabriel started involuntarily. Had Mr. Shaw 
penetrated his disguise? Why this attack on 
Archangels? But it was soon clear that Mr. 
Shaw was only using a figure of speech, for he 
proceeded: 

“They try to sustain the illusion that they 
are superhuman, beyond human weaknesses in 
knowledge and character. They look wise and 
mysterious when they haven’t the faintest idea 
what is wrong with you; and they keep up a 
pose of disinterestedness which is vastly amusing 
to anyone of penetrating intelligence like myself. 
And the astounding fact is that they get away 
with it most of the time. You are such fools and 
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dolts (I say it in all kindness) that you let 
them tyrannise over you. You have broken off 
the yoke of the old priesthood, but you have 
only got another in its place—the cold, priestly 
caste of the doctors. 

“And what is more,” said Mr. Shaw, warm- 
ing to the work, “they do not understand the 
elements of their own science. I will ask this 
miserable specimen a few questions. You will 
see that he is quite unable to answer them.” 

‘What is the opsonic index?” 

The doctor remained silent, nor did his face 
show any change of expression which might 
indicate that he had understood the question. 

“You see?” said Mr. Shaw triumphantly. 
“He can’t answer. I will try him with some- 
thing easier.” 

““Which came first, the microbe or the 
disease?” 

Still the same silence on the part of the 
victim and the same unaltered countenance. 

“How many vitamins are there in a small 
cabbage?” 

“What are the lethal properties of a ramp 
steak?” 
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The questions came so fast that the doctor 
could hardly have replied to them even if he 
had shown any disposition, but he maintained 
his unruffled aspect of wooden dignity. 

Mr. Shaw was working himself into a frenzy. 

“T will get some response from this fellow,” 
he cried. “Let us see if he relishes a minor 
surgical operation.” 

Whereupon he grasped the hatpin as if it 
were a dagger, and was about to plunge it into 
the body of the defenceless doctor. 

Gabriel could stand it no longer. Raising his 
right hand, which, he was surprised to notice, 
still held the captured drumstick, he advanced 
rapidly, though with dignity, towards the trees. 

“Stop!” he cried. “I will not stand here and 
witness this brutality.” 

**Who are you?” inquired Mr. Shaw. 

“Never mind,” replied the Archangel. “J am 
in search of the real Mr. Shaw, and if I have 
found him now, I am very sorry, because I don’t 
like you.” 

“You have found the real Shaw all right,” 
replied Mr. Shaw, ‘‘and, if it comes to liking, 
I don’t care much for the look of you.” 
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“Nevertheless,” replied Gabriel, “I am a 
detective, and I must ask you a few questions, 
to satisfy myself that you are real.” 

“Ask away,” replied Mr. Shaw. ‘Though 
I don’t usually answer questions—I prefer to 
ask them.” 

“Well,” replied Gabriel, “tell me why you 
have all these persons tied up and why do you 
want to stick pins into them?” 

“If you listened to my speech and are 
a man of normal intelligence, you have 
heard.” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel, “but I cannot under- 
stand why you should be so cruel. I gathered 
that you had a kind heart and wished well to 
the human race.” 

“Cruel!” exclaimed Mr. Shaw. ‘‘Where does 
the cruelty come in?” 

“Surely,” expostulated Gabriel, “‘it is at least 
unkind to tie elderly gentlemen up to trees, and 
to stick pins into them seems to me to deserve 
an even harsher epithet.” 

‘*You only show your ignorance by all this,” 
replied Shaw coldly. “How can it be cruel 
when they can’t feel?” 
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“Can’t feel!” exclaimed Gabriel. “Why is 
that?” 

‘Well, you can’t be much of a detective if 
you haven’t spotted that they aren’t real. They 
look real, all right, from a distance, but you 
must have noticed that their faces were made of 
wax. In fact, I made them myself, or perhaps 
I should say, made them up.” 

“Then what is the point of the whole per- 
formance?” asked Gabriel. 

“That is one of the questions I won’t answer,” 
said Shaw, “except, of course, that there is a 
point in the pin. I’ll stick it into you if you 
like.” 

“There is no need,” replied Gabriel hastily. 
“But I am not sure I believe you. It is true 
that their faces look very much like dummies, 
but I certainly heard one cry out when pricked. 
How do you account for that?” 

“Whenever I make up a character,” said 
Shaw gravely, “I make a practice of putting 
at least one human feature in. It is a point of 
honour with me. It is not really difficult. Just 
a question of mechanics. And now, having 
answered your elementary questions, I will go 
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on with the performance. The audience will 
be getting restive.” 

“No, you will not,” shouted Gabriel, whose 
temper was now thoroughly roused. “Iwill stand 
no more of this. I don’t believe you are any 
more real than those puppets. Give me that 
hatpin and let me try an experiment on you!” 

He advanced upon Shaw, waving the drum- 
stick with a menacing air. His cyes burned 
with an indignation which was more than that 
of a private detective, and had some spark of 
celestial ire. 

But as he ran forward to grapple with Shaw 
the scene suddenly dissolved. A shriek rose 
from the thickets where the audience was 
concealed. Gabriel turned sharply round to 
see the reason of the cries. The whole body of 
spectators was rising out ofits Jair and beginning 
to rush into the arena. He turned back to 
Shaw, determined that, whatever happened, he 
would not lose him this time. But Shaw was 
no longer there. He had vanished either into 
the air or behind the trunks of the trees. 

Gabriel had no leisure to decide which, for 
the trampling feet of the audience had an 
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ominous sound. He turned round, ready to 
defend himself. But there was no need. The 
stream of people was not flowing in his direc- 
tion; it was stampeding through the forest, 
breaking down the thickets in its eager flight. 
Already the noise of crackling twigs was begin- 
ning to grow fainter. 

The detective’s presence of mind did not fail 
him at this crisis. “‘They are off to see the next 
scene in the drama,” he cried. “But I will be 
there, too. You shall not escape me, Mr. Shaw.” 
And he ran as fast as he could in the track of 
the retreating audience. 


Iv 


The crowd moved with astonishing quickness, 
and Gabriel had some difficulty in keeping the 
rear in sight. Fortunately the distance was not 
great, and, after about ten minutes’ running, 
Gabriel followed the last stragglers of the 
multitude into a curious natural amphitheatre, 
in which the audience was already, for the most 
part, seated. The banks were so thickly covered 
with people that the detective was unable to 
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find an unnoticed place; indeed, he found no 
vacant seat at all, and was pushed by the last 
eager members of the audience into a con- 
spicuous position in front of the bank, so that he 
noticed with chagrin that every one was well 
aware of his presence. At the moment, however, 
no one was taking any notice of him. All eyes 
were fixed on a curious erection which occupied 
the centre of the arena. 

It was a gigantic pulpit; higher than any 
example known to Gabriel, and vastly more 
capacious. It had all the trappings of the old- 
fashioned pulpit. The dusty red velvet cushion 
with little tassels was in the orthodox position, 
Beside it was a glass of water of proportions 
ample enough to harmonise with the generous 
scale of the pulpit itself. The large Bible, which 
usually graces the cushion, was, however, not 
there. Its place was taken by a pile of volumes 
bound in pale green, which was stacked pre- 
cariously on the left-hand side of the cushion. 

The pulpit was occupied, and Gabriel was not 
surprised to see that the now familiar form of 
Mr. Shaw raised itself above the cushion. The 
wonderful agility of the man could not be 
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denied. He had evidently been some minutes 
in the pulpit, for the discourse was already 
under way. 

Gabriel regretted that he had not heard the 
text, but consoled himself with the reflexion that 
the sermon has frequently only a nominal con- 
nexion with the sacred writings. The text had, 
it seemed, been taken from one of the green 
books, because Mr. Shaw still held it in his 
right hand. When Gabriel was able to give his 
attention to the sermon, Mr. Shaw was already 
speaking with a fervour which impressed even 
the Archangel. 

“T have proved,” he was saying, “‘that the 
religion of our forefathers is incredible to any 
intelligent modern man. What can we feel but 
contempt for the people who cling to it, or pity, 
perhaps, that they need these exploded illusions 
to soften the harshness of life? But we need 
religion. There is nothing we need more. We 
are perishing for lack of it. We are losing all 
the values of life. We are becoming a race of 
people for whom happiness means champagne, 
cigars, and motor cars. The old Bible has ceased 
to reveal God to us. But we have the beginning 
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of a new bible, and modern sacred stories, the 
greater part of which I have written myself. 

“We can find a new religion if we will re- 
solutely dismiss Nobodaddy and the ancient 
dogmas, and with them the superstitions of the 
followers of Darwin. Sweep away the Bible and 
the principle of Natural Selection, and you have 
cleared the ground for the religion of the Life 
Force. That is what I proclaim to you. That 
is the good news which I bring. A great move- 
ment of life is the meaning of the world, and 
we are all caught up in it. There is inspiration 
in the message. Perhaps I may borrow the 
words of my friend Mr. Wells, who sometimes 
expressed my more elementary ideas in an 
arresting phrase: ‘We can be satisfied to feel 
that we have been instruments of the Life 
Force,’” 

As may be supposed, Gabriel, being no mean 
theologian, was interested beyond measure by 
these pronouncements, and was at first uncertain 
to which of the recognised heresies the new 
gospel belonged. It is to be feared that his 
theological zeal caused him to forget the 
manners appropriate to church. At any rate he 
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stepped forward a pace, and, raising his hand, 
said: 

“Mr. Shaw, if that is your real name, I have 
heard many sermons, but though I have often 
been tempted to interrupt, I have never suc- 
cumbed to the temptation until now. Your 
remarks interest me so much that I must ask 
you a question.” 

“You may ask any question you like,” replied. 
Mr. Shaw. “The new religion, unlike the old, 
can face fearlessly the questions of the modern 
mind.” 

“I fear,” said Gabriel modestly, “that I can- 
not claim to represent the modern mind; but 
I have a mind, such as it is, which likes to get 
things clear. Does the Life Force know where 
it is going?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Shaw. “That is 
the point. I may sum it up by saying: It don’t 
know where it’s going, but it goes.” 

“Tt is rather like a worm, I suppose,” said 
Gabriel. 

“The subject does not lend itself to facetious- 
ness,” replied Mr. Shaw stiffly. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Gabriel. “I did 
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not mean to be offensive. I was casting about 
for an example of something which does not 
know where it is going but goes, and the worm 
was the first which occurred to me—but I can 
see, of course, that your Life Force would be a 
very large worm.” 

‘The illustration,” remarked Mr. Shaw, “is 
imperfect, but not wholly beside the point.” . 

“T cannot help feeling,” proceeded Gabriel, 
“that you suffer from excessive modesty.” 

“The suggestion has not often been made,” 
rejoined Mr. Shaw, “but I have sometimes 
considered myself that it was a defect in my 
character.” 

“Surely you are right,” said Gabriel, “for it 
is plain to me that nothing but excessive diffi- 
dence could make you put forward the Life Force 
as the object of our veneration. You yourself 
are higher than the Life Force. You not only 
go, but you know where you are going; and, 
if I am not mistaken, you know something about 
where the Life Force is going to—while the 
Life Force itself is quite ignorant on the sub- 
ject. You surely’ would be a better object of 
reverence.” 
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‘There is a great deal in what you say,” 
replied Shaw. ‘Perhaps, to take the discussion 
away from the personal note which has crept 
into it, I might put it like this: the highest 
products of the Life Force are the proper objects 
of veneration.” 

“You make the position admirably clear,” 
said Gabriel. “I am encouraged to ask one 
further question. You did not repudiate my 
suggestion that you knew where the Life 
Force was taking us. It is a subject on 
which I should like, above all things, to be 
enlightened.” 

“Tt is taking us,” said Shaw in a kind of 
ecstatic monotone, “‘as far as thought can reach 
—and farther.” 

“The phrase is a memorable one,” Gabriel 
rejoined, ‘but I should be grateful if you could 
tell me how far your thought reaches. I mean, 
have you any idea what is coming out of this 
travail of the Life Force? Could you give any 
indications of what the farthest development 
would be? I must not say what shall we be like, 
but what will our fortunate remote successors 
do?” 
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“Certainly,” interjected Mr. Shaw. “They 
will contemplate the properties of numbers,” 

“Contemplate the properties of numbers,” 
repeated Gabriel in a meditative way. “Nine 
sevens, for example.” 

“Sixty-one,” replied Mr. Shaw, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Gabriel. ‘‘I did 
not mean to ask a question. I fear I was 
thinking out loud; ‘the properties of numbers,’ 
you know. I have always found nine sevens 
rather a difficult one to remember. I see,” he 
added courteously, “that you yourself have 
already meditated to some purpose on the 
properties of numbers. But I am ashamed at 
taking so much of your time. There is just one 
question, or perhaps I should say perplexity, 
which I should like to submit to you, and then 
I have done.” 

“Let’s have it,” exclaimed Shaw graciously. 

“My difficulty is this: I can’t understand 
what you are preaching about, or indeed how 
you can have anything to preach. If I under- 
stand you rightly, the Life Force is carrying us 
on anyhow. We are all its products, and, I 
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suppose, its instruments. No doubt this is an 
interesting fact, but I don’t see what we can 
do about it. Nor do I see how we can be sure 
that we should approve of the way the Life 
Force is going. Much as I should like to con- 
template the properties of numbers, in modera- 
tion, I can think of several other things I should 
like even better. And I confess I don’t see how 
you know the Life Force is moving in that or 
any other direction. It may be taking us to 
some inconceivable disaster or just to a degraded. 
and irrational state of being. In fact, it might 
be our best course to resist the Life Force, if we 
knew how. But then we don’t and can’t. In 
fact, I cannot see why you should spend your 
time preaching to us at all. Would it not be 
better to preach to the Life Force? But then, 
I suppose, that would be no good, because you 
can’t appeal to its reason. If you will forgive 
my referring again to my unfortunate illustra- 
tion, no one but St. Francis ever thought of 
preaching to a worm, and I never heard that 
he made much of it. I hope I have made my 
perplexity clear. You see, I don’t understand 
how you can have any gospel to preach.” 
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“You have talked a long time,” replied Mr. 
Shaw. “I will answer your rigmarole with one 
of my pregnant paradoxes. What would you 
say if I replied in the words of one of my 
latest contributions to the new bible of the 
human race: ‘I am a preacher with nothing 
to preach: I must go on preaching, but I have 
no message.’ 

Gabriel drew himself up, and his stature 
assumed some of the majesty of his celestial 
nature. An unearthly light shone in his eyes 
and a tone of doom rang in his voice. 

“T should say,” he replied slowly, ‘what I 
have been wanting to say for some time: that 
you are nothing but a contradiction in terms.” 

To describe the effect of these words as 
magical would give an inadequate idea. They 
had not ceased to reverberate in the amphi- 
theatre when the whole scene dissolved. The 
massed audience simply vanished, leaving the 
bare banks where they had been seated. The 
space was quite empty of human occupants. 
There was no one left. There remained only, in 
desolate splendour, the gigantic pulpit with a 
very large glass of water on its ledge. Even the 
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pile. of books which had been on the cushion 
seemed to have evaporated; only a little heap 
of pale green covers was left. 

Gabriel was becoming accustomed to shocks, 
but this final disappearance was almost more 
than he could bear. He was becoming dis- 
heartened. Was the quest impossible? Was the 
real Mr. Shaw to remain for ever unknown? 
He was almost tempted to doubt the existence 
of the real Shaw and to consider the hypothesis 
that Shaw was only a series of appearances. 
But he stayed his mind before this abyss. The 
philosophy which he had learned in Heaven— 
that there is no effect without a cause—did not 
fail him now. Somewhere there must be a real 
Shaw. 


Vv 


Without plan and without objective, Gabriel 
wandered off through the wilderness, musing 
deeply on the strange adventures which had 
befallen him. Wrapped in thought, he scarcely 
noticed the country through which his steps 
were taking him, until, after a time which must 
have been considerable, he was awakened from. 
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his reverie by receiving a sharp knock on his 
face from a branch. He looked about him and 
noticed with surprise that everything seemed 
to have been reduced in scale. The branch 
which had roused him from his thoughts be- 
longed to a full-grown oak, but it was hardly 
taller than he. The path was so narrow that 
his feet could only with difficulty tread it. Even 
the birds were on a scale proportionate to the 
trees in which they lodged. He had come into a 
miniature world. 

Undaunted, he pressed on the path, treading 
down bushes that were but the size of tufts of 
grass in his progress. He had a feeling that he 
was nearly at the end of his research. 

It was not long before he came into a tiny 
glade, in the middle of which stood a small 
house, about the size of a large doll’s house. 
It was an attractive-looking building, neat and 
well kept. In front of it was a garden which 
showed signs of careful cultivation. 

As Gabriel contemplated the strange house 
he observed a movement near the front porch. 
Pulling out the magnifying glass, with which, 
as a private detective, he had been careful to 
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provide himself, he stooped down and looked 
at the moving speck. 

He found a very small man seated in a deck- 
chair. It was a thin figure with a beard, and 
almost at once Gabriel recognised the familiar 
features. The miniature house was inhabited 
by a miniature Shaw. 

Carefully modulating his voice, Gabriel spoke. 
Though his voice must have seemed to come 
from the clouds, the little man showed neither 
surprise nor alarm. 

“T am in search,” said Gabriel gently, “of 
the real Mr. Shaw, and something tells me 
that I have at last found him.” 

“You are right,” replied the miniature Shaw. 
“T am the only genuine Shaw. Though I 
wonder that you ever discovered me. Few get 
as far as this house.” 

“T have had difficulties,” said Gabriel, ‘‘but 
we will not talk of them. Now that I have 
found you, I should be glad to know something 
of you. Could you tell me what are your chief 
interests and aims?” 

“Well,” replied Shaw, in a voice which had 
a penetrating power quite out of proportion 
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with the size of his body, “I have a consuming 
interest in drama. It has always seemed to me 
that the power of the great dramatist was like 
that of God. He can create human beings, 
and, by his art, can make them reveal the 
profound mysteries and the delicate subtleties 
of the human soul. He can put before men the 
actions of their own lives and show them a 
meaning in the trivial events of a day which 
they could never without him have known. 
He interprets life to itself and man to himself. 
I have thought that there is no healthy life in 
society where there is no sincere and great 
drama. To me the gift of the dramatist is one 
of the greatest of all. He is more than an artist; 
he is an interpreter and a revealer. I have 
wished to give the modern world a drama which 
would foster, and perhaps partly create, its 
spiritual life. 

‘And I suppose the dramatic impulse is not 
far from philosophy. At any rate I have the 
conviction that. we must, at all costs, think of 
the foundations of our life. The old traditions 
are partly outworn and partly dim by reason 
of the change in language and ideas which has 
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come since they were fresh and living. Those 
who have the leisure and the faculty have a 
duty to bend their minds to this task. They 
should labour for those who cannot do this for 
themselves, but who will nevertheless perish if 
there is no vision. I have felt contempt for 
those who repeat formulas without meaning, 
in the name of religion, but an equal contempt 
for those who suppose that we can get on without 
religion. I have sought a firm foundation on 
which we can build a life which is noble and 
secure. It seems to me that we could at least, 
if we were in earnest and absolutely sincere, 
rebuild the dwelling of our souls, not casting 
aside the material which comes from the past, 
but refashioning it in our thought to the needs 
of the present. 

“I have been filled, too, with a rage which is 
hard to control against the unreason and in- 
justice of human society. Most people can 
forget the waste of abilities which goes on day 
by day; the mutilated lives and stunted person- 
alities which our social order produces. But 
T have never been able to forget. When courage 
and_reason could do much, if not all, to procure 
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a dignified and happy life for the majority of 
men, I am overwhelmed by indignation and 
despair at the cruelty and folly of our society. 
Often I laugh so that I shall not weep. I have 
hoped that I might arouse the complacent to 
think of what might be, and to take the world 
in hand like rational beings. 

* Such, in brief, are the main interests and aims 
which I cherish. Perhaps I have done a little 
towards realising them. At least I think I have 
startled a few out of their dogmatic slumbers.” 

“T thank you most sincerely for your expres- 
sion of opinions,” said Gabriel, “which, if I 
may say so, appear to me most sensible. They 
coincide, in fact, in a remarkable way with my 
own. But, if you will permit a personal question, 
how is it that you are so small?” 

“How can I get any bigger,” replied Mr. 
Shaw indignantly, “while all those other fellows 
live on me? They consume my substance. 
There is the fellow who will beat that terrible 
drum, the one who is always philandering, the 
one who runs the waxwork show, and, worst of 
ali, the bore who is never happy without his 
pulpit. They have taken the subsistence which 
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I ought to have had. They have prevented me 
from growing.” 

“I fear that you have been unnecessarily kind 
to them,” said Gabriel. “However, it is no 
good lamenting that. I am afraid we can hardly 
expect you to grow much more now. 

“T am grateful that I have found you and 
have been able to have this interesting con- 
versation. I wish I could stay. In fact, I may 
say that in every sense I should like to see much 
more of you. But alas! a pressing engagement 
calls me away.” 

With these words Gabriel bade Mr. Shaw an 
urbane farewell. 
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EPILOGUE IN HEAVEN 


Wuen they had finished the serious business 
Gabriel and St. Peter fell into conversation. 

“By the way,” said the former, ‘“‘I found 
Mr, Shaw.” 

“Mr. Shaw,” replied Peter. “Ah yes, I had 
forgotten! Tell me, did you make anything of 
him?” 

‘Well, yes,” Gabriel answered, “I should call 
him a difficult man to get to know; but when 
you know him he seems to be a very decent 
fellow—rather on the small side, I thought.” 

“Small,” remarked Peter meditatively. “Per- 
haps that would explain a good deal. Could you 
give me any idea of his relative proportion?” 

Gabriel thought for some minutes. At last 
he said: 

“T fear I cannot get a closer approximation. 
You know how difficult it is with magnitudes of 
this order.” 

“Quite,” replied St. Peter. 


